Price

credit. Subsequently Price imported and man-
aged such celebrities as Edmund Kean, Charles
Mathews, William Macready, Tyrone Power,
Fanny Kemble, and Ellen Tree. Small wonder
that he was known in England as "Star Giver
General to the United States'* (Wemyss, p. 86).
Much as this system gratified American audi-
ences, It exerted a harmful influence on Ameri-
can actors, who, playing subordinate roles to
support foreign notables, found that the dignity
of their work had departed.

During his later years Price spent much time
abroad and relaxed his efforts to keep the Park
in a position of leadership; hence it was out-
distanced by more energetic rivals, and at the
time of his death was in serious financial straits.
By his associates (Wemyss, p. 86) he was re-
garded as an excellent friend, a good manager,
and, although a strict disciplinarian, in all his
business dealings a man of honor.
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PRICE, STERLING (Sept. 20, iSog-Sept.
29, 1867), governor of Missouri, representative,
Confederate soldier, was born in Prince Edward
County, Va., the son of Pugh Williamson and
Elizabeth (Williamson) Price and the descend-
ant of John Price who emigrated from Wales to
Henrico County, Va., about 1620. He attended
Hampden-Sydney College in 1826-27. He then
studied law under Creed Taylor of Virginia.
About 1831 with his parents he removed to Fay-
ette, Mo., and later he purchased a farm near
Keytesville in Chariton County, which was his
home for practically the rest of his life. On May
*4> 1833* he was married to Martha Head in
Randolph County. From 1836 to 1838 and from
1840 to 1844 he was Chariton County's repre-
sentative in the state legislature, and he was
speaker of the House during the last four years
of this period. In 1844 he was elected to Con-
gress, but, largely because he was disinclined to
play the game of politics, he failed to receive the
nomination for reelection. He resigned on Aug.
12,1846, to enter the Mexican War as colonel of
the 2nd Missouri Infantry. He was made mili-
tary governor of Chihuahua and also promoted
to the rank of brigadier-general. He was nomi-
nated as an anti-Benton Democrat and was easi-
ly elected governor of Missouri in 1852. During
his four-year term the public school system was
reorganized, much new land was opened to set-
tlement, and railroad construction grew apace.
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On one notable occasion he displayed rare cour-
age, however, by vetoing a bill that provided for
over-generous state aid to railroads. Because of
his general popularity and because he was a con-
ditional Union man he was chosen president of
the state convention of 1860. He thought that
this convention was wise in voting down all pro-
posals looking toward secession, but, when the
convention adjourned, the pro-Southern gover-
nor, Claiborne Fox Jackson [g.z>.], placed him
in command of the state troops. It was the sub-
sequent irritatingly aggressive policies and ac-
tivities of such Unionists as Frank P. Blair and
Nathaniel Lyon [qq.v.~\ that drove him into the
arms of the Southerners.

After the famous Planters' Hotel conference
in June 1861 with Blair and Lyon, he hastened
to Jefferson City and soon retreated with a small
force to the southwestern corner of the state.
He collected and trained some 5,000 troops,
moved them eastward, and early in August tem-
porarily united his forces with the smaller Con-
federate army of Gen. Ben McCulloch \_q.v.~]
twelve miles south of Springfield. There at the
battle of Wilson's Creek the combined armies,
nominally under the command of McCulloch but
principally led by Price, defeated the Union
army and killed the commander, Nathaniel Lyon.
This victory not only revealed Price's military
ability but also placed him upon a high pinnacle
of popularity among Southerners. He marched
northward and besieged and captured 3,000 Fed-
eral troops at Lexington, Sept. 17-20, 1861.
However, the forces of John C. Fremont were
hot on his trail, and he retreated into Arkansas,
where he and his troops officially joined the
Confederate army in April 1862. That summer
he was defeated in the campaign around luka
and Corinth, Miss. In the early part of 1864 he
again suffered reverses at Helena, Ark., but was
in turn able to inflict a severe defeat on General
Steele, when the latter attempted to gain the
Red River. The raid through Missouri, his last
important military effort, was a failure. Finally
retreating to the plains of Texas, 1864-65, he
decided to take up his abode in Mexico. He was
perhaps the leading secession figure west of the
Mississippi. His critics charged, however, that
he harbored unwarranted if not illegitimate am-
bitions for high office in the Confederacy, that
he was disrespectful toward the president, and
that he was not properly obedient to his superior
officers. Jefferson Davis, after a conference and
no doubt a quarrel with Price, pronounced him
the "vainest man he ever met" (Stevens, post,
p. 850) but those who knew him best placed no
such estimate on his character, His friends, on
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